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Designed for the American Art Review by Robert Blum 



WILLIAM M ERR ITT CHASE. 



First Article. 




ALL works of art have, of course, an intrinsic value; but they 
have also a relative value greatly dependent upon the time 
and place of their production. Merely to settle the rank of 
any given picture as good or bad painting it is but necessary 
to know the canvas itself We are not concerned with the 
when and how of its creation, or with the nature and circum- 
stances of the man who created it: its pure technics are alone 
under examination. But this is not half of what we understand 
by a complete judgment on a picture, still less by a complete 
estimate of any painter's work as a whole. To form such an 
estimate, we must consider his art as a factor in the local 
progress of civilization; we must examine what were all his 
surroundings when he created it, and, especially, what was the 
general state of art at the time; we must consider what men 
had gone just before him, and what were working by his side. 
Only thus can we understand his art in its entirety; only thus can we gauge the importance of 
it to his contemporaries, only thus decide what has been his by right of exceptional endowment, 
and what by right of mere inheritance shared in common with all the artistic portion of his 
generation. 

When an artist has come in a period of pronounced transition, such a comparative method 
of criticism is especially demanded. To a period of transition Mr. Chase belongs, having 
indeed greatly helped to inaugurate it. It will therefore be well for us, when considering his 
art, to assist direct criticism by a constant under-current of memory, which shall bring into 
comparison "the kind and quality of the work to which we had been most accustomed before he 
and his associates came among us. 

A few years ago one would not have been very ready to prophesy that American art was 
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about to produce a new development of a strong and vital sort. Though a critic might have 
said that it was not an art of very deep endowment or very rich performance, yet he would 
hardly have called it undeveloped or preparative. It had been at work for many years, with 
the impression that it was fully grown, and had perhaps nearly attained the utmost that was 
to be drawn from the modes of thought and practice it preferred. The paintings which we 
were accustomed to see year after year on the National Academy walls bore a strong family 
likeness to each other. There was a very wide distance, of course, between the best and the 
worst of them ; yet there was a similarity among almost all of them, not only in sentiment and 
artistic aim, but also in the ways adopted to incarnate the sentiment and realize the- aim. 
There were very few American artists who seemed to care in the least to experiment, — to 
strike out a new line of observation or of practice, — who seemed impelled by any artistic 
impulse different from that which possessed some dozens of their brethren. There were, of 
course, some painters among us against whom such charges as these could not with justice be 
brought. But their number was not large, and they exerted, with perhaps but a single excep- 
tion, very little individual influence. Collective influence they could not exercise at all, for they 
were radically diverse among themselves. They did not seem to be logical outgrowths along 
any line of development, but rather resembled what a gardener calls "sports," — varieties whose 
genesis no one understands, whose advent no one has foreseen, and whose recurrence no one 
can predict. 

There were some paintings shown on the walls of the National Academy of Design in 1877, 
however, which seemed to predict that a new and coherent development in art was beginning. 
Sent home from Europe by young and hitherto unknown artists, they were as unlike as possi- 
ble to the average academic thing in pictures; and their authors differed, moreover, from 
such peculiar talents as I have just noticed by showing an affinity among themselves. There 
was a certain unity in the conception and treatment of their work, — taking these words in 
their widest sense, — a similarity of belief as to the sort of excellence to be aimed at, though 
the mental and manual individuality was strong in each case, and there was consequently much 
diversity in the methods that had been employed to attain such excellence. I need hardly 
repeat that the family likeness among the elder painters was- a likeness that was apt to run 
through their entire work, down to the very details of conception and of treatment. On the 
other hand, the likeness between the "new men," as they quickly came to be called, was merely 
indicative of a coherent impulse such as has always been necessary to the formation of a sound 
and vital national art, — of a school of any kind. There was no mistaking the hands of the new 
men, no possibility of confusing them among themselves, as had been so easy with many of 
their elders. Yet there was no denying their brotherhood in art. It was this brotherhood, 
combined with the individuality of each, that prophesied a new future for American painting. 
There were many to say, of course, that the new style of work was a bit of studio practice 
only, a plagiarism of Munich masters, a trick of Munich ateliers, a flavor of Bavarian soil 
that would evaporate after a year or two of home residence and work. Time has not verified, 
however, such predictions as these. But it is less than four years since the exhibition and the 
prophecies of which I speak, and that is too short a time, one might object, to justify us in 
deciding whether the predictions have been verified or not. But when I say that since that 
time the new men have more than held their own, I do not quote the strongest evidence that 
their first inspiration is to last, and their style of work to influence our future. This strongest 
evidence is the fact that their ranks are -being' daily swollen by new recruits, that in every 
exhibition we see quite new names signing some of the best work, and that all the debutants, 
variously endowed and of varying temperaments though they be, and coming though they do 
from a number of different schools, are yet inspired by a certain fraternity of spirit in the way 
they conceive of their profession and of the place which they aspire to hold in it. And further, 
into the ranks of the new men have fallen those exceptional talents which before seemed isolated 
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from the general band of 
artists and from one an- 
other as well. The miss- 
ing links between them 
have been supplied by 
the new-comers, and they 
now appear, not as strag- 
gling offshoots from the 
main stem of our devel- 
opment, but as the first 
scattered buds of a new 
and important growth. 

Most prominent in our 
minds, as we think of the 
exhibition of 1877 ^^^ 
the men whom it brought 
to light, are the names of 
Shirlaw, Duveneck, and 
Chase. Mr. Shirlaw in- 
dubitably ranked highest 
at the time. His Sheep- 
Shearing i?i the Bavarian 
Highlands was the great 
picture of the year. Sec- 
ond to him we placed, 
I think, Mr. Duveneck, 
with his masterly Tzcrkish 
Page, Near this last hung 
Mr. Chase's contribution, 
a full-length of a child 
with a broken jug. It 
was not so striking a sub- 
ject as the Page, not a 
work to be noted for ad- 
mirable composition like 
the Slieep-SIiearing, But 
it had certain qualities 
which allied it with both 
of these, — qualities which 
bore evidence to thor- 
ough training in the painter's craft, thorough command over the painter's tool, and thorough 
artistic instinct applied to conception and to treatment. Within the past three years, however, 
Mr. Shirlaw has not exhibited very much in New York, and it is but natural, therefore, that 
our public should still look upon the Sheep-Shearing as his most important production. Mr. 
Duveneck, who still lives abroad, has shown us just enough to pique our interest in his strong 
and peculiar individuality. We wait for his coming home, or for the receipt of more work of 
first importance, to rank him, it may be, at the head of the younger generation. Meanwhile 
Mr. Chase has been diligently and progressively at work, has gone beyond the level of the 
picture which first proved to us his power, and has won for himself a place in the very first 
rank of his contemporaries, — a reputation of ever-growing breadth as among the strongest and 
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most satisfactorily productive of American artists, past or present. It is this which makes the 
task of entering upon the study of his work so pleasant. We have not to content ourselves with 
one or two completed pictures and a collection of fragments or mere essays, as is so often the 
case when we have to deal with an artist who is young. We have not to decipher studies care- 
lessly undertaken and abandoned with hasty dissatisfaction. We have not to seek promise for 
the future in present failure, or to prophesy achievements from intentions. From Mr. Chase's 
studio has been turned out a large amount of well-planned, solid work, — work that stands on 
its own feet, and appeals not at all to indulgence for incomplete design, or immature accom- 
plishment, or fragmentary merit of any kind. 

Mr. Chase's first lessons in his art were taken in the studio of a portrait painter in Indian- 
apolis. Thence he went to New York and studied at the Academy schools, working extra 
hours in the studio of Mr. J. O. Eaton. St. Louis then became his home for a couple of 
years, his attention being chiefly directed to the painting of still-life subjects. His next move 
was to Munich, where he spent six years of the most earnest study. In spite of the fact that 
he had already made an academic course in New York and had had an independent studio 
for two years or more, he determined to go back to the foundation, abandoned his brushes 
entirely and started in the antique class, side by side with boys who were just beginning to 
handle chalk. Thence he passed to the life classes, making the regular course of the school, 
then studying technics with Wagner, and finally becoming a special pupil of Piloty, whose ba.re 
acceptance of a young man as such goes far to prove that he has already pretty well mastered 
his art. What the teacher thought of his pupil, moreover, was very distinctly shown by his 
caring to have him paint the portraits of his five children. I wish to insist a little upon these 
six years of hard work, and especially on the conscientious and thorough spirit that prompted 
the young artist to begin again at the beginning after several years of study and of independent 
effort. A slipshod course of work, a dilettante conception of the claims of art upon its pro- 
fessors, a careless dealing with the most difficult things, a conceit with semi-accomplishment, 
and a consequent failure to estimate themselves or others with correctness, — these things have 
too long been characteristic of the American mind when it has set itself to study art. Not 
only for their visible influence upon every stroke of the artist's own work, but for their great 
importance as an example to all students who shall admire that work, such energy and self- 
restraint arid thoroughness demand that one should approve them with most earnest emphasis. 

After a further year of steady work in Venice, Mr. Chase returned to this country in 1878, 
establishing his studio in New York. Let us now look somewhat in detail at the works which 
made him known before his advent here, and at those which have widened his reputation since 
that time. For convenience of criticism and comparison it will perhaps be well to speak first 
of his portraits only, leaving all pictures of other sorts to be discussed in a second article. 

Before Mr. Chase, in company with his brethren in art, attracted universal notice at the 
exhibition of 1877, he had already sent at least one contribution to the National Academy. It 
was in 1875, I believe, that he showed a portrait-study called The Dowager, a three-quarter 
length of an old lady in a huge ruff. It was purchased by a New York artist, and as it has 
recently been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum, we can use it as a gauge by which to 
measure Mr. Chase's subsequent progress. Professing to be no more than a careful "Academy 
picture," it is in fact a clever and forcibly rendered portrait of an individuality. In spite of the 
evident travesty of costume, we feel sure we have the real woman before us. In conception and 
as portraiture it may rank with the best of Mr. Chase's work, but technically it is not so com- 
plete as most of those dating from a later period. Since it was painted the artist has worked 
his way to less hardness of effect, while losing none of the distinctness, so to speak, of his hand- 
ling. In color it is somewhat harsh and unsympathetic. We may notice in it, by the way, one 
excellence that is always peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Chase's work. Winckelmann is not the 
only critic who has said, " It is in the extremities of the human figure that we recognize the 
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hand of the master." For hands of every 
variety that may come under his brush 
Mr. Chase shows a special predilection, 
and in their rendering he is apt to give 
us the very cleverest working of that 
brush. 

To the first exhibition of the new So- 
ciety of American Artists, in 1878, — the 
academic dove-cots having been so flut- 
tered by the advent of the sturdy brood 
of young painters in the preceding year 
that these last had thought it best to 
provide a home for themselves, — Mr. 
Chase sent his Ready' for a Ride^ per- 
haps the best known of all his pictures. 
To this I shall give a future word; here 
I must only speak of a couple of portrait 
studies shown at the same time. The 
Apprentice was the most striking of them. 
The handling was broad to excess, and 
the canvas full of life and " go," — ag- 
gressively so, if I may use such a word 
to mark the strong contrast between this 
bit of intense, if unbeautiful reality, and 
the vapid discretion, the smooth nothingness, the sickly conventionality, of the portrait studies to 
which our public had been most accustomed. 

The next year's exhibition of the Society was distinguished by that Portrait of Mr, Duveneck, 
of which a reproduction by linger, the celebrated German etcher, accompanies this paper. It 
marks, I think, the highest point of accomplishment he has yet attained; and it would 
assuredly be hard to find its superior in any ateher where an American has been at work. Its 
most valuable quality, to those who look for indications of national progress and future general 
endowment, as well as for signs of individual talent, is its originality. I do not speak now 
of the conception of the picture ; that is a charm to very many in itself, while to others it 
seems a drawback, — a deliberate eccentricity, or the proof of a not very acute feeling for 
beauty. I speak of its merits as a painting narrowly so called. Nothing could be more har- 
monious, more balanced, more thoroughly of a piece throughout. The scale of color is low, 
but without any hint of blackness or sombreness. There is as much reticence in the use of 
excessive darks as there is in the employment of pronounced lights. It is wonderful to see 
how well the values have been given with so restrained a scale, how much richness of effect 
accompanies so severe a self-denial, and how much "color" there is in a picture which, literally 
speaking, shows not a single note thereof. There is no hint of affectation in the choice of so 
low a key, no following of any "old master'' in its grays and browns. And these appear, 
moreover, to have been chosen for their own sakes, and not in an effort after " tone " as the 
popular eye conceives it, after those effects which time has rendered dear to us, having 
bestowed them upon the canvas of the .great men of other days. Nor is there in the work a 
flavor of any living artist whose style might be supposed to have influenced a young and 
ardent painter. It is the work of a master who has struck out a line for himself, but who fol- 
lows it so easily, so soberly, with so much self-possession, that it is hard for the uninitiated to 
believe that it has not long before been trodden by some one else. Of the special technical 
characteristics of this and the other paintings I cannot speak until I have given a word or two 
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of notice to the most important, 
and so can use them for the pur- 
poses of illustration. 

To compare with the Duvenecky 
for the purpose of showing the 
variety of Mr. Chase's work, we 
could have nothing better than the 
Portrait of a Lady in a Directoire 
. Dress y of which a wood-cut by Mr. 
Juengling is before us. It is one 
of his more recent works, and has 
not yet been exhibited. The low, 
subdued scale of the Duveneck has 
given place to a scale of exceed- 
ing lightness and delicacy, and ex- 
Chci^e ceeding difficulty of management 
\ as well. The white dress with blue 
trimmings, the blue shoes, mitts, 
and hat-linings, are relieved by the 
pale pink feathers and pink and 
crimson roses of the hat and by 
the yellow scarf The seat is green, 
the fan pale gray, the cushion, 
again, a delicate . pink, and the 
background of a creamy color with a tiny flower-pattern so subdued as to bring out most for- 
cibly the kindred colors in the principal masses. The blond complexion and golden hair of the 
sitter accord well with the general scheme. This enumeration of the colors which have been 
associated with so much boldness leaves on the reader's mind, I do not doubt, an impression 
that with such materials success could hardly have been achieved, more especially as the figure 
is life-size. We are reminded, perhaps, of the modern Spanish-Roman school, and we picture 
to ourselves a canvas of large size covered with the vivid and metallic-looking tints which an 
Alvarez or a Jimenez employs for his very small figures. But Mr. Chase's palette, as here dis- 
played, has no affinity with theirs. His blues and yellows and pinks are the paler, softer tints, 
not the opaquer and more vivid colors so named. An extreme deHcacy of tone, an almost 
evanescent purity of effect, are the results. There is no glitter or glare of brilliant pigments. 
The most sombre possible key could not be less aggressive. I may illustrate the delicacy of 
the canvas, perhaps, by saying that a white frame with ornaments in the lowest relief has been 
designed by the artist as most suitable for it, — best calculated to bring out its coloring with 
proper effect. The heavy gold that improves most pictures would, indeed, somewhat oppress 
this dainty beauty. I need hardly add that, taken for all in all, it is a very audacious canvas. 
But even those who are most startled by it at first sight will allow, I think, that success has 
justified audacity. A faultless work it is not. One cannot be quite so simply satisfied with it as 
with the Dtcvenecky for example, but a work of originality and force it most certainly is, and, 
moreover, a work possessing that indefinable quality called "charm," which by some critics has 
been found wanting in much of Mr. Chase's work. There are parts of it which are not quite 
up to the level of other portions, but these last are among the most successful essays of the 
artist's brush. As such I may mention, in passing, — for in a general notice such as this there 
is no space to discuss in detail a work of which very much might in detail be said, — the 
painting of the feet and the hands, and the way in which the wind-blown hair is rendered. 

Among other portraits which Mr. Chase has painted within the past year, — most of which 
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have not been exhibited, — I must stop to notice one which has, on the other hand, been so 
recently seen and so universally discussed that it can scarcely need more to-day than the briefest 
word. I refer to the General Webb, a fine and sympathetic rendering of a finely picturesque 
and interesting subject. For pose and vitality and powerful brush-work it has not its superior 
— scarcely, in truth, its equal — in our contemporary work. Again I must speak of the hands 
as specimens of how far virtuosity of the brush may be carried. 

I must now attempt in a few words to give a rough estimate of Mr. Chase's general quali- 
ties as a portrait-painter. He is never conventional, and only occasionally does he fall into the 
opposite^ extreme of a singularity that is prized, apparently, for being such. The attitudes on 
many of his canvases are defiant by their very simplicity. What we never find is the following 
of any hackneyed method of representation, any time-worn receipt for making a supposedly 
picturesque result. The most prominent characteristic of his style in portraiture is force. Viv- 
idness of conception, strength and rapidity of hand, — these are its most striking qualities. It 
would therefore not be hard to conclude, even if we had not the actual evidence of his work 
before us, that the sitters best suited to Mr. Chase's brush are such as possess marked traits 
of feature or expression, and so lend themselves most readily to strong characterization. A 
head like General Webb's, a rough, boyish phiz such as is shown in the Apprentice, a curiously 
interesting and individual face like Mr. Duveneck's, a countenance, whether of man or woman, 
with the strong marks of age upon it, — these are his most congenial themes. I do not forget 
many charming women's faces he has painted; but however lovely they are in themselves, 
however adequate and appropriate the painting as such has been to the subject, it must never- 
theless be decided that when the artist has had a strong theme he has done his strongest 
work as portraiture proper. 

With regard to the general conception of Mr. Chase's portraits, I may add that they possess 
one good quality that is very often wanting in the works of contemporary painters. It is too 
much the custom, I think, to paint the figure in hard relief against a flat and solid tint. This 
tint serves well, of course, to throw the theme out boldly; and I know that the practice is 
much in favor just at present, and is sanctioned by some of the strongest men, especially in 
the French school. But I cannot think it as satisfactory, as artistic a method as one which 
works more in the interests of harmony, and gives more unity to the canvas as a whole. It is 
not necessary, of course, to make a deliberate " picture " out of a portrait. But if we think of 
the greatest masters in the art of portraiture, from the painters of Venice and the Netherlands 
down to Stuart, the chief in our own country, we shall see that their simple portraits have 
been painted in an atmosphere of color, so to speak, and not against a blank even tint. The 
background envelops the figure, as it were, and throws it out with softness, not with emphasis. 
There is a oneness in such a canvas that is wanting where the dead-wall system has been 
adopted. The relief may be as satisfactory in the hands of a master, and it will be attained 
by less palpable means and in a more beautiful way. This, we may be glad to notice, is the 
method almost invariably followed by Mr. Chase. There was, by the way, a noteworthy chance 
to compare the two styles of work last spring when the General Webb and Mr. Sargent's fine 
Carolus Duran hung close together on the exhibition walls in New York and Boston. 

I have but space, in conclusion, to give a word to Mr. Chase's work in pen-and-ink, speci- 
mens of which are here for our consideration. The originals from which they have been taken 
are, if I remember rightly, about two-thirds life-size, and are done on Bristol-board with a 
broad reed pen. It is not necessary to remark upon the boldness of their handling or to 
emphasize the rapidity of touch which alone could have made such boldness possible. I would 
call attention rather to another quality which may more easily be overlooked by the hasty, — the 
extreme economy of means, and the nice yet daring adaptation of the means to the desired 
end. The first portrait of this sort that I ever saw from Mr. Chase's hand was a life-size head 
of Wilhelmj, done in two sittings. The likeness was admirable, giving the peculiarly sweet 
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expression one remembers as being in such strong contrast to the massive character of the 
musician^s face. The technical handling was a delight, — vigorous and broad in the extreme, 
not an outline stroke in the whole head, and the pen having worked with extraordinary- 
freedom. 

The initial illustration of this paper has been sketched from the knocker on Mr. Chase's 
studio door, a bit of Renaissance bronze brought by him from Venice. The head-piece repre- 
sents his door-plate, also a bronze, but this time a clever piece of work done by Mr. Baur, of 
New York. The ornaments on each side of the plate were composed and added by Mr. 
Blum. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
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